Notes on American Literature and Culture: Late 19" Century: 
Central prelude to events of this era is American Civil War 


-fought from 1861-65 
-represents culmination of the regional tensions that had been evident 
in American thinking at least since de Crevecoeur 


-in many ways, however, war can be seen as accelerating, rather than 
profoundly altering, the trends of American history that we noted in 
our treatment of the American Renaissance 


I) Territorial Expansion 

-project of Manifest Destiny is fulfilled during this era: America 
stretches from Atlantic to Pacific seaboards 

-US military and white settlers continue “pacification” of indigenous 
American peoples, pushing them off their native lands into 
government administered reservations---a project that is today widely 
recognized as an example of genocide 

-transcontinental railroads (the first is completed in 1869; there are 
four transcontinental routes by 1885) crisscross the country, fuelling 
economic growth and allowing for the rapid transportation of 
agricultural products, livestock, industrial raw materials, and 
manufactured commodities; railroads become among the most 
powerful forces in the US economy 

-Census Bureau declares frontier closed in 1890; soon after historian 
Frederick Jackson Turner propounds his “frontier thesis,” arguing for 
profound influence of open frontier on American character, 
suggesting profound consequences now that frontier no longer exists 
-at the same time, by the end of the century, US is seeking to extend 
its influence beyond its continental boundaries, in such imperialist 
exercises as the Spanish American War (1898) and the ensuing 
guerilla war in the Philippines; on the horizon is America’s 
involvement in the European First World War (1917-18); America is 
now truly a world power 


II) Industrial Growth 

-the antebellum period saw the beginnings of the industrial revolution 
in America 

-this process is enormously accelerated during this period, war proves 
an engine for technological invention and industrial expansion 
-process does not slow down following the war 

-capital investment in American manufacturing quadruples between 
1850 and 1880; employment in factories doubles 

-large number of inventions revolutionize American life: equipment for 
exploiting oil, coal, and natural gas; Bessemer process allows 


expanded production of steel; electricity, telephone, phonograph, 
radio, motion pictures, automobile are all inventions of this era 
-model that prevails throughout this era is one of laissez faire 
capitalism, with little government regulation of industry; tendency 
toward vertical integration and monopoly; era of great trusts, 
paradigm of which is Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 

-farmers find themselves at mercy of railroads they depend on to haul 
their goods to market; industrial workers confront a labor surplus 
which drives down wages and stymies labor organizing; low wages, 
dangerous working conditions, and exploitation of female and child 
labor are the norm 


III) Urban Growth and Immigration; Race, Class and Gender 
-industrial development fuels remarkable growth in population and 
cities 

-1870: US has population of 38.5 million----most of that population live 
on farms or in small towns; by 1910, population has grown to 92 
million, by 1920, 123 million 

-most of population growth is result of immigration: around 25 million 
people migrate to America between 1865 and 1914 

-shifts in immigration patterns; before Civil War, most immigrants 
hailed from Northern Europe (England, Ireland, Germany); now most 
come from southern and eastern Europe, and from Asia (Chinese 
laborers on Western railroads) 

-immigration fuels social tensions, outbreaks of nativist violence and 
calls for immigration restrictions (Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882) 
-this fuels urban growth, immigrants settle disproportionately in 
cities; New York City grows form 1% million to 3.5 million inhabitants 
during this period; Chicago from 29,000 people in 1850 to 2 million in 
1910 


-if the lives of immigrants were difficult, and those of Native 
Americans constantly threatened, the same might be said of the great 
majority of Americans at this time 


1) The Working Class: both male and female, an existence defined by 
long hours, low pay, dangerous work conditions, lack of job security, 
and little official means of redress against employers 


2) Black People: slavery has been officially outlawed but prejudice and 
persecution remain 

-at this time, Jim Crow laws enforced a thoroughgoing system of 
apartheid in the southern United States; while racial discrimination 
did not have such a powerful legal sanction in the North, it 
nonetheless severely circumscribed the economic and social 


opportunities for blacks in that region, as Chesnutt’s story 
demonstrates 


3) Women---women in the working class earn the lowest wages and 
often face the worst employment conditions (eg. Triangle Shirtwaist 
Fire of 1911, in which 146 young immigrant women die) 


-middle class women may escape these constraints, but are still 
barred from most higher education and independent careers---- 
patriarchal ideology dictates the role of “angel in the house,” 
selflessly supporting her overworked husband 


-one career open to women is writing, women distinguish themselves 
in both journalism and imaginative writing in this period. 


-one result of these social problems is rise of literature of social 
protest: muckrakers, the novel of social criticism (Upton Sinclair’s 
The Jungle) 


---on balance, this is a time of great social upheaval, and that turmoil 
and tension is discernable in the culture of the period 


IV) Cultural Developments 

-cultural center of gravity shifts from New England in this period--- 
major writers of the era (Twain, James, Crane, Gilman) drawn from 
diverse regions of the country; growth of regionalist writing 

-New York City remains the center of the US publishing world, but 
American authors have more outlets for their work than ever before, 
as country witnesses the beginning of a truly national mass media 


1) Newspapers 

-rise of high circulation, inexpensive, and often sensationalistic 
(“yellow press”) newspapers 

---Joseph Pulitzer: St. Louis Post Dispatch (1878), New York World 
(1883) 

---William Randolph Hearst (a character we will obliquely meet in the 
future): San Francisco Examiner (1887), New York Journal (1895) 
---these and other ambitious newspaper owners establish national 
chains of newspapers and syndicates to keep them filled with 
sketches, poetry, short stories and serialized fiction---a key outlet for 
many American writers of the time 


2) Magazines 

---simultaneous rise of high circulation magazines; the most 
sophisticated and high toned of these rely of high cover prices and 
subscription sales (Harpers Weekly, Harpers Monthly, The Atlantic 


Monthly); the more popular (Scribner’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, The 
Saturday Evening Post) keep their cover prices low and generate most 
of their revenue through the sales of advertising. Almost every author 
that we’ll read until the end of the course published regularly in at 
least some of these outlets. 


---outlets also help determine the dominant literary forms of these 
years: short lyric poems, nonfiction “sketches,” serialized novels, and 
especially, the realist short story 


V) Intellectual Developments 


1) Realism 
----look for a moment at that term Realism----generally conceded to be 
the dominant mode of late nineteenth-early twentieth century writing 


a problematic term, usually defined in several ways 


a) in terms simply of technique---realism attempts to portray 
character and setting with an emphasis on verisimilitude---the rooms, 
the faces, the characters it describes are designed to resemble those 
of the real world without distortion or idealization 


b) in terms of its opposition to romanticism: realism supposedly shows 
us a picture of how the world really is, not how we would want it to 
be; it dispenses with idealism, fancy, and fantasy in favor of a hard- 
nosed representation of reality 


c) in terms of the settings, characters, and issues it represents: realist 
writers tend to be concerned with everyday life in the contemporary 
world, rather than the idealized life of the past: 


characters from a wider socio-economic range can be introduced 
(working class and poor, as well as wealthy and powerful) 


a willingness to detail the more problematic and/or sordid aspects of 
reality: poverty, mental illness, sexuality, prostitution, racism, moral 
and political corruption---while such representations may seem tame 
or circumspect today, to their contemporaries, the realist writers 
appeared in revolt against their more genteel predecessors 


----we should be cautious about pushing these claims too far: realist 
fiction is certainly not equivalent to objective reportage, and recent 
critics have ably demonstrated that realist writing is defined by its 
own set of formal conventions, just like other forms of writing; in 
addition, there are realist impulses (think Chaucer) long before the 


dawn of the “Age of Realism”; still, the term is a useful one, both for 
designating the intentions of this group of authors, but also for 
distinguishing their work from what had come before in American 
literature 


2) Science and Religion 

-power of religion continues to wane in intellectual circles, if not 
popular consciousness. Era absorbs the “Higher Criticism” of the 
Bible coming from Europe, which eviscerates claims for divine or 
semi-divine authorship of the Bible, and casts a cold eye on the idea of 
miracles 


-Darwin publishes The Origin of Species (1859) and The Descent of 
Man (1870), which argues that humans evolved from lower life forms; 
British philosopher Herbert Spencer soon applies Darwin’s ideas to 
human society, arguing that superior individuals and races naturally 
predominate in the social “survival of the fittest” (we get an echo of 
Spencer’s philosophy in the “theory” of Chesnutt’s Mr. Ryder); French 
novelist Emile Zola suggest that authors can best analyze character in 
terms of hereditary origins (literary philosophy of Naturalism) 


-while Social Darwinism proved eminently compatible with the 
prevailing economic philosophy of laissez faire capitalism, the 
prospect of a godless universe ruled by inhuman scientific laws 
provoked a sense of crisis in many intellectuals 


3) The End of the Frontier 

-allied to this anxiety was worry over the effect that the closing of the 
frontier would have on American character; if, as Turner had argued, 
the frontier had underwritten the bold and independent type of the 
early American, embodied in the cowboy and the western settler, 
what would happen to that character now that the frontier was 
closed? Would it grow increasingly urban, sophisticated, weak and 
effeminate? 

-in reaction to this fear, era sees increasing advocacy of strenuous 
living, embodied in the figure of Theodore Roosevelt and 
organizations like the YMCA and the Boy Scouts 


